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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
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It gives of its best, presenting the problems and 
the successes of missionary effort in the Land of Morning 
Calm in a way that is free from formality and with a 
picturesqueness that holds one’s attention from first to last. 
New experiences, fresh developments, great opportunities, 
recent discoveries all claim expression and are related ina 
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It interprets the circumstances and projects for a 
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the thousand and one details that make up modern life in the 
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FIELD rarely fails in its interpretation. 
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| It represents Missions in which I am inter- 
ested, and tells of the men and women who have left home 
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and friends and ordinary prospects to carry the Gospel to a 
people who are most eager for spiritual help and training. 
It tells, too, of the growth of Korean Church life in recent 
years, of new duties and responsibilities assumed by Korean 
leaders, and of self-governing Korean organizations. 
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modern methods of presenting old truths, of doing good to 
soul, mind and body by the latest and most successful 
practice of evangelism, of educational and medical work, as 
well as of welfare and literary efforts. These articles are 
written by experts actually on the field, who speak with the 
authority of experience, and the glamor of their chronicle 


never fades. 
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MAP OF MANCHUKUO (Manchuria) prepared by Rev. W. T. Cook 
Showing the location of Work amongst Koreans 


by the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches 


KOREANS I 


N MANCHORIA 


1. Four Generations in Sinpin. 


2. Harbin Congregation with Dr. Deming. 
3. Young Peoples’ Choir with Mr. and Mrs. Cook. 


4. Harbin Sunday School and Church Building. 

5. Part of a Russian Funeral Procession. 

6. Farm House now a Church Building, Kohangtun. 
7. Manchurian Beans being hauled to Market. 


8. Sanchengchen Church built by Koreans, ¥5,500 
9. Sungari River Bridge at Harbin. 

10. Interior of Harbin Church (See 4) 

11. Interior of Sanchengchen Church, seating 700 
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Koreans in Manchuria 


QNE OF THE THREE ancient: kingdoms 
J) of Korea was Kokuryu (37 B. C.- 
bed 668 A.D.) It was founded by Choo- 
~~ mong who was the mythical son of 
‘Keumwa the king of Puyu, a small country 
lying north of the Yalu and the Ever White 
Mountains. Choomong fled from the wrath 
and jealousy of his elder brothers and founded 
the capital of the new kingdom of Kokuryu 
‘at Kooknaisung, the site of which lies just 
across the Yalu and a little below the mouth 
‘of the river which comes down from Kangkei, 
Dr. Gale in his ‘‘History of the Korean 
People” says, “Kokuryu grew from its modest 
beginning to a very extensive state stretching 
from Vladivostok all the way to Port Arthur, 
and from the south of Kangwun Province 
nearly as far north as Changchoon, Manchuria. 
It took in Mukden, Laoyang and the interven- 
ing cities and made Newchang its. western 
gateway. It had three capitals in its history: 
first, the one we have mentioned, Kooknai- 
sung, second, one that lay about forty miles 
S. W. called Whanto, and finally the city of 
Pyengyang which it occupied continuously for 
about two hundred years before its fall in 668 
A. La 
The oldest monument of ancient Korea is 
at Kooknaisung. It is a rough block of stone, 
‘twenty feet high, six feet across the face and 
was erected in 414 A. D. It gives first an 
account of the founder of Kokuryu, Choomong, 


and then takes up the story of King Kwangka 


-whose stone it is. 


From these ancient times there have always 
been Koreans in Manchuria. The boundary 
between the two countries was always in 
dispute until finally a twenty league neutral 
strip beyond the Yalu was agreed upon. In 
1877 Li Hung Chang annexed this strip to 
China. 

As is well bana the Gospel was preached 
to the Koreans first in Manchuria by the 
Catholics and later by the Protestants. The 
first Protestant baptisms of Koreans were 
in Manchuria by the Scotch Presbyterian 
missionaries to the Chinese. The first transla- 
tion of the New Testament into Korean. was 
made by Dr. John Ross and his Korean 
helpers. 

Now because of aeeal political aetna the 
tide of Korean immigration is swinging back 


into Manchuria or’ Manchukou as it is now 


called. Who is the prophet that will declare 
what is going to happen there during the 
next one hundred years? Missionaries and 
church leaders need not look so far ahead. 
There are a million Koreans more or less 
there now and their number is increasing, 
Wise missionary strategy will follow them 
with the Gospel with the hope that they will 
also be an evangelizing force among the 
Chinese and the Japanese. 
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Distribution of Koreans in Manchukuo 


REV. W. 


BN A COUNTRY so large and so newly 
organized as Manchukuo reliable esti- 
mates of population are naturally not 
mags) casy to make. A new census is due 
to be taken by the end of this year and then 
every one will know the facts. The latest 
official figure gives the total of Koreans as 
750,000, which is admittedly too small, due 
to the fact that many Koreans do not report 
their residence, and thousands of Koreans 
move from place to place. On the other hand 
the traditional figures for areas occupied by 
different missions assume too great a total. 
“A million Koreans in Manchuria” is the 
usually accepted number. Our estimate of 
distribution is based on information from many 
sources. 


a 


East Manchuria, Canadian Mission 800,000 

South Manchuria, Presbyterian North 220,000 

Methodist North territory 180,000 

Mukden Presbytery and Jehol 160, 000 

-North Manchuria Presbytery 50,000 
Total 900, 000 


During the past year we have read in the 
papers of projects for transferring a million 
Koreans at one time to a single area in 
Manchukuo. Agriculturally the land will easily 
bear it, but the project has not materialized. 
The reason for the Koreans’ hesitancy in com- 
ing over in large numbers is doubtless first 
of all the disturbed conditions prevailing in 
so many parts. However there is a steady 
stream trickling in, all the time. In South 
Manchuria our most conspicuous increase is 
seen along the Feng-Kil Railway and adjoining 
areas. 

This increase is clearly seen at Sancheng- 
chen, a city located north of Sinpin on the 
jine mentioned. Its situation, ease of access, 
together with the broad expanse of fertile 
plains on every side, lures hundreds of Koreans 
north, month by month, A fine piece of work 
has been done in providing church organiza- 
tion and a new church building for this rapidly 
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T. Cook 


growing work. The work of our Presbytery 
has been aided by the students of Pyengyang 
Seminary who provide the salary for a pastor ; 
the church itself supports a helper; and the 
largest brick church in our field has been put 
up by Korean effort at a cost of ¥ 5,500, with 
only a debt of ¥ 300. In August at Presby- 
tery time the building was dedicated. Ap- 
proximately 42 x 70 feet, it will accommodate 
700. At the class which was represented by 
every circuit in South Manchuria, 400 met daily 
to study ; and at the final meeting a thousand 
persons were present—including those stand- 
ing on boxes and benches outside the win- 
dows. 

A conspicuous influx of Koreans has taken 
place in Hsinking, the capital of the country, 
where doubtless 4,500 have come in during 
the past year and a half, At this place both 
Methodist and Presbyterian evangelists are 
busily at work. All along the railway to 
Harbin, and from there down east along the 
former Chinese Eastern, Koreans are moving 
in all the time. At the junction of the Moktan 
River and the Chinese Eastern there is a new 
incorporated city with separate concessions for 
Chinese, Koreans and Russians. This offers 
a great opportunity for the future. The 
triangle to the north between the Usuri and 
Amur rivers furnishes a vast area for Korean 


farmers. The North Manchuria Presbytery 
here has an increasing work with over 2,500 
Christians. Far to the west of Mukden, the 
Province of Jehol with its plains and streams, 
can in the future welcome thousands of 
Koreans, but as yet no considerable movement 
has taken place. 

The great inpouring of Koreans into Man- 
chukuo seems always imminent, but up till 
now the great mass movements have _not 
come. The task of the church in this land 


now is to organize be ready to preach to those 


who, coming to a new land, will find them- 
selves surrounded by strange conditions and 
will be unusually receptive to the message 
of the Gospel. 


Korean Contacts with Scotch Presbyterian Missionaries 


Contact of the Churches of Korea and Manchuria: a Narration. 


REV. D. T. ROBERTSON 


men were passing day in and day out 

through the gate of the Rev. John 

Ross’s compound at Mukden, it was 
plain that there was business within closely 
concerning’ them. A newcomer naturally 
made an enquiry, and learned that on the 
basis of the Chinese New Testament and under 
the guidance of Mr. Ross, a translation into 
Korean was going on. Further questions 
brought out the news that there were no 
missionaries in that part of Korea which lay 
east of Manchuria; and that already Mr. Ross 
had passed into what were called the Korean 
valleys and founded a church there. 

In 1891 the Rev. George Douglas was set 
apart for work in North Korea. He was 
temporarily lodged in Liaoyang with instruc- 
tions to become acquainted with languages, 
Chinese and Korean. But he was destined 
never to move his habitation to the distant 
valleys. On the one hand the Revs. §, A. 
Moffett and J. S. Gale appeared in Mukden 
that same year, requested landmarks to guide 
them to the spot called ‘Korean Valleys’’ 
in Scottish reports, and said they would hope 
to take over the responsibilities for evangelism 
there. On the other hand Mr. Douglas, 
having taken seriously il], was on his recovery 
not deemed sufficiently strong to stand long 
and rough journeying. Finally the murder of 
the Rev. James Wylie, missionary in charge at 
Liaoyang, required Mr. Douglas to accept 
Liaoyang as his post and find his life-long 
work in and around that town. 

Having been despatched in 1891 to the most 
northern verge of inhabited Manchuria, I 
henceforward lay out side the region where 
the missionaries of the south in that day and 
their tales circulated. Therefore it has only 
been by visiting Seoul last year and Sorai 


ji 1890, SINCE white-clothed Korean 
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Beach this year that I have heard with wonder 
that it was the Rev. James MacIntyre who 
at Antung, the easternmost tip of his Haicheng 
district, baptised the first Korean Christian, 
and that the man then baptised belonged to 
Kumipo, where on his return he set about 
establishing a Christian church, the first in 
North Korea. 

In 1907 I met in Mukden the Rev. Jonathan 
Goforth. He had come from Korea, for he 
was accompanying on a tour of survey, the 
Foreign Mission Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada. Staying over the week- 
end, he preached on Sunday forencon to 
the Chinese Christians of Mukden East, a 
sermon on the facts of sin,—a subject which, 
so far from irritating his Chinese audience, 
brought them clamouring round him with 
demands to hear yet more of his faithful 
words. I thought at the first that some one 
had been giving away the disagreeable gossip 
of our congregation ; but later I found that 
Dr. Goforth had gained his timely message of 
sin, righteousness and judgment, from out 
of the experiences of the Korean Church. 
Two Chinese evangelists were sent by Mr. 
Douglas into Korea to observe the religious 
movement; and these were in 1908, along with 
Dr. Goforth who had on invitation paid us a 
second visit, the human means by which the 
blessed conscience-searching Revival of that 
year roused to new enthusiasms and standards 
the church of Manchuria. Korea has paid 
back with liberal interest for whatever Man- 
churia did on its behalf in earlier years. 

I was at work in Mukden from 1906 till 
1928, being connected with the Manchuria 
Christian College, where—by the way— 
Korean students have occasionally been enroll- 
ed. That college received a letter from Mrs. 
Deming stating that the spiritual needs of the 
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Chinese in Korea were laid on her as a burden. 
Her former connection with China and 
resultant freedom in speaking the Chinese 
language, encouraged her to undertake evan- 
gelism throughout the scattered Chinese 
groups in the Land of Morning Calm. She 
applied in the first instance to our college for 
a student able to do some little teaching and 
preaching; and we supplied a man; she 
stationed him in Gensan. To be sure she 
complained that he was, like unto the church 
he came from, not rich in spiritual discern- 
ment; but I witness that when he returned 
years after, he was freshened in the inner 
man and became a contribution to Manchuria. 
By that time Mrs. Deming’s effort had 
developed in volume, and the Chinese Chris- 
tians in Korea were connected integrally with 
the Presbyterian Synod of Manchuria, an 
arrangement however that did not prove 
permanent. While it lasted, be it said, it 
imparted constant stimulus to the slower- 
growing Chinese Christians of Manchuria, 

Returning from a furlough in 1919, I was 
astonished to see Mukden West Church 
brightened up by an array of chalk-white 
garments. Korean men and women believers 
had crowded into Mukden by avenues from 
the East. They had no church of their own, 
so they joined with us in worship. Their very 
clean appearance seemed like a reproach to the 
less immaculately dressed Chinese. From that 
time the question has remained in my mind: 
‘how can we borrow influences from the 
Korean Church established in Manchuria ; and, 
if thorough-going amalgamation is the better 
strategy, when will it be accomplished ? God 
has given to the Korean these receptivities 
that his Chinese cousin lacks; and He has 
placed these two families not merely side by 
side with a Yalu rolling between, but intermin- 
gled them in the townships and among the 
farmlands of Manchuria. 

It was ordained for me that I should return 
in 1928 to my first love the Ashiho District. 


This district was now, I found, rather in the 
centre of populated Manchuria than on its 
edge. Millions had been inflowing without 
intermission. Towards the east along the 
railroad to Vladivostok the Ashiho District was 
still reaching out, and will not cease so doing, 
I imagine, till it reaches the Primorsh Border. 
Journeying along the line of my district over 
the extent of its 1000 li, I have the opportunity 
to see Korean pastors and congregations of the 
Methodist Episcopal connection to the end of 
its sphere at the Mu Tan River; and to observe 
Presbyterian life and work from that point 
almost to lake Pinka. Korean Christians of 
all ranks show us every token of brotherliness. 
Their devotedness is our model. Their pastors 
have endeavoured, as much as in them lay, 
to direct Chinese Christianity into more sed- 
ulous witness-bearing. One Korean doctor, 
a graduate of our Mukden Medical College, 
was for two years voted on to our board of 
deacons at Mu Ling Hsien, to help us till we 
could stand on our own feet. To be sure, 
he thus acted in a double capacity, i. e. as 
member of the nearest Korean church and 
office bearer in the local Chinese churches. 
Occasionally we have been permitted to extend 
the courtesy of welcome in full status to 
Korean believers, otherwise unconnected. 
Once a young Korean women who spoke 
Chinese fluently, attended a service at which I 
asked her if she was truly interested. She 
said she was. The Chinese preacher spoke 
heartily of her sincerity, and added that her 
parents were Christians. So I told her to be 
ready for examination when I passed that 
way on the circuit again. She replied that she 
would indeed be ready. To her word she was 
faithful; and I have, as my colleague Mr. 
Macintyre did on one occasion, and as it never 
fell to my other colleague, Mr. Douglas, on any 
occasion, catchised and baptised a denizen of 
Korea. I do not conceal my pride nor yet my 
gratitude. 
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2. Korean Contacts in Manchukuo 


A. R. LEGGATE, 


in Manchukuo I had the great pri- 

vilege of spending a few weeks under 

the hospitable roof of Dr. John and 
Mrs. Ross. He was laying aside his harness 
and I was putting on mine. He was a great 
worker and when I learned that he had trans- 
lated the New Testament into, and published 
it in the Korean language, although he had 
never lived in Korea, I marvelled at the ac- 
complishment of this herculean task. 

That of course stimulated my interest in the 
Korean people and when in 1912 I was ap- 
pointed to do medical work in Yung Ling, our 
mission station that lay nearest to Korea, my 
interest still increased. I came slightly into 
contact with them and with the American 
Presbyterian missionaries that itinerated 
among them. 

In 1920 we moved our station fourteen miles 
further East to Sin Pin and established a joint 
station with our American brethren—a union 
of happy memory. Since that time we have 
always, in our hospital, had a Korean assistant 
who could speak Chinese and we have always 
had a fair sprinkling of Koreans in our 
out-patient and in-patient departments. Last 
year (1934) we had 1,605 Korean out-patients 
which figure works our at 17,16% of the 
total and 74 in-patients or 13.6% of the total. 

As to Medical Work among the Koreans in 
Manchukuo there is not much to say. They 
are like other people, “fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer’’ as Shakespeare puts it. We have 
had several interesting cases but I will men- 
tion one only—a little girl of nine summers. 
I was taken to see her by the pastor. 

The room in which the girl lay was dismal, 
dark and desolate. She suffered from Beri 
Beri and her whole body was in a most oede- 


I) THE EARLIEST stages of my work 


M. B., CH. B. 


matous condition. Two or three bed sores 
showed a profuse watery discharge. Not 
only could the poor wee soul not sit up—she 
could not even turn. She was the picture of 
misery and her parents had not a sou to 
spend on her. Of course we took her in and 
she was carefully nursed for seven weeks. 
We could not boast of a complete cure for, in 
the nature of the case, recovery was slow but 
she went home clean and comfortable and 
with a heart full of gratitude. The ladies of 
the Korean church made some garments for 
her and raised a subscription of $5.00. The 
sight of her touched the heart and opened the 
purse of one of the Pyengyang ladies. 

The Koreans, like the Manchukuo people 
of this district, are an agricultural people and 
Ihave always thought it a very clever thing 
of them to come and make a living and even 
raise the standard of life. They will rent a 
more or less barren valley—a veritable desert 
and soon ‘‘it shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” 

They are a dour and independent people 
and these are good qualities when rightly 
used. There is always a plentiful supply of 
unskilled labour about but the rate of pay for 
Korean labour is much higher than it is for 
Chinese. The Korean church is quite close to 
our hospital and we have always been on the 
very best of terms with the pastor and the 
church members. 

The lot of the Koreans in Manchukuo was 
at times a pretty hard one but now things are 
better. They are holding their heads higher. 
They are increasing in numbers. They are 
increasing in importance. They are beginning 
to occupy the better shops. In the Japanese 
consulate in Sin Pin, the Vice Consul is a Ko- 
rean—and a very worthy gentleman. He 
speaks Chinese perfectly and of course Japan- 
ese. 
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3, The Koreans in the Hailung District. 


Rev, L. D. M. 


N THIS LARGE district which consists 
4) of ten counties or ‘‘hsien” and lies 
from 100 to 250 miles east of Mukden, 
: Koreans have increased during the 
last few years. I can give no accurate sta- 
tistics as to their numbers but I asked a 
Korean friend the other day as to recent im- 
migration and he estimated that about 100 
families had entered these parts last year. 

The Koreans here are almost entirely en- 
gaged in cultivating rice, that is the decent 
‘law-abiding ones, and most of them have a 
hard time making ends meet as land rents are 
very high. Many of the other sort are, I fear, 
engaged in the heroin trade and other disrep- 
utable practices, while there are one or two 
bands of half-communist, half-bandit character. 
The rice farmers have suffered a great deal 
from bandits in the last few years but this is 
also true for all the country population. 

In one respect since Manchukuo came into 
being the position of the Koreans has very 
much changed. Before that they were brow- 
beaten and ill-used by most of the Chinese but 
now this has been reversed and the Koreans 
do the browbeating. P 

As regards their interest in Christianity 
there is quite a big Korean Christian com- 
munity in this district and my Korean friends 
tell me that there has not been a large in- 
crease in their numbers during the last year 
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or two. I may say that our Chinese Chris- 
tians are always lost in admiration of the 
earnestness and enthusiasm of their Korean 
brothers and sisters. 

A new and handsome Church has been built 
by the Koreans in Shangchen this year and 
the largest Korean congregation is in the 
same town. I think there are seven organised 
Korean congregations in this district with a 
membership roughly as follows:- In the cen- 
tre, Shanchengchen, 400 and Hailung, 50: in 
the south, Liu Ho Hsien, 40 and San Yuan Pu, 
70; in the north, Panshihhsien, 80 and Yun- 
tungshan, 50; and in the east, Hwa Tien 
Hsien, 150. 

Here in the town of Hailung we are glad to 
lend our street Preaching Hall for the use of 
our Korean friends for their Sunday services 
as they have as yet no church building here, 

I have a mumber of Korean friends in these 
various places and am often asked to speak at 
their services which I am glad to do through 
an interpreter. Also in our hospital here we 
frequently have Korean patients both Chris- 
tian and non-Christian. 

Mr. Cook, the American Missionary to 
Koreans who lives in Hsingching district to 
the south of this, of course knows a great deal 
more about the Koreans than I do and will be 
able to supplement and correct any informa- 
tion that I have been able to give. 
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4, Koreans in the Manchurian Field of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission 


REV. WILLIAM G. DAVIS 


UR FIELD EXTENDS from Hsuang 
Miao Tze to Fan Chia Tun on the 
main line of the South Manchuria 

72~ap Railway and along the branch lines 

from Szepingkai almost to Ang Ang Hai and 
from Chen Chia Tun to Tung Liao, We are 
working in a few counties to the east of these 
branch lines and have an almost unlimited 
field to the west reaching on into Inner 
Mongolia and Outer Mongolia, if it were open 
fo our operations. 

We have made no special study of the 
situation amongst the Koreans in our field. 
Our strong impression is that we have far 
more about us than are adequately cared for, 
either spiritually or morally. It is said that 
many even of those who were church members 
before leaving their home-land, have in this 
land gone into the opium business and illigiti- 
mate traffic of various kinds, thus degrading 
the souls and bodies of themselves as well as 
of others. So our hearts yearn that the power 
of the Gospel and of the salvation of Jesus 
Christ should be freshly and strongly man- 
ifested amongst them. 

We understand they are coming in large 
numbers into various parts of our field to 
introduce the cultivation of rice. I marvel 
at their courage in attempting it so far north 
‘as I have seen them working in the northern 
part of our field. They seem to have to work 
against great odds,-short season, fear of 
floods (or drought), banditry, ete., in addition 
to the immediate toil of working out a system 
of canals, finding the proper level for the 
paddy fields, etc. etc.,-in fact all the things 


which need to be done to a waste terrain 
unknown to cultivation of any kind, to say 
nothing of the rice cultivation with all its 
needed exactitude of water level. 

They seem, however, not only to face this 
work bravely, but also to be able to put up 
with very poor and comfortless living condi- 
tions. Often at the end of the season they 
seem to receive lots of money for their crops, 
but they say it goes much more easily than 
it came, without very greatly improving their 
living conditions for another season. Many 
of these rice farmers come into the large 
cities during the long winter seasons, where 
many paths of vice are open to them, but little 
or no gospel work is being done for them. 

Amongst the many Koreans round about 
us are also a goodly number of merchants 
handling Korean and Japanese goods, which 
is very acceptable to our populace because it 
fits into their manner of life and is so very 
reasonable in price. 

Whilst there seem to be many back-slidden 
Christians amongst them, there are also some 
very fine, bright and shining, up-to-date 
Christians too. They come to our Chinese for 
fellowship sometimes when they can get no 
better (as to language used). And _ this 
reminds me that the Koreans usually become 
very good speakers of the Chinese language 
if they have been in this country any con- 
siderable length of them. May your “Koreans 
in Manchuria Number” be rich in fruitage in 
bringing great spiritual blessing to these needy 
people in this the land of their pilgrimage. 
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Koreans in Southern Manchuria 


i 


Manchukuo Today 


REv. W. T. COoK 


(3N THE PAST the land of Manchuria, or 
= the Three Eastern Provinces, was an 
adjunct of China; and was looked 
upon as the promised land of plenty 
and opportunity for the newcomer. The last 
four years have brought a great change 
politically and otherwise ; but under its new 
name of Manchukuo it still holds the imagina- 
tion of the Chinese and offers homes to more 
than thirty million people. 

Up till five or six years ago the main lines of 
railways were the Chinese Eastern and the 
South Manchurian; but from that time new 
lines were projected till today one cannot even 
be sure he knows all the lines completed 
and in operation. A few of the main ones 
opening up new country are the following. 
From Ssupingkai northwest through Taonan 
to-Tsitsihar ; from Kirin to the Korean border 
to the east; from Harbin southeast to Lafar 
on the Kirin line; and the Feng-Kil running 
east and north from Mukden to Kirin city. 
There are others in the process of construction. 

In addition to the railways there are today 
in Manchukuo thousands of miles of auto 
roads with stone ballast. On these, many 
hundreds of buses and trucks carry passen- 
gers and baggage daily, thus extending the 
railways as feeders. For instance Sinpin may 
be thought of as the center of a web of 
auto roads converging from many directions, 
Within a radius of a hundred miles there are 
several millions of the population who need 
not travel far to reach one auto line or another 
and thus he carried to the railroad. 

For four years now, since the inauguration 
of this new country we have scanned the 
times for signs of peace. We cannot venture 
off the main lines but must carry on our 
supervision of churches through correspond- 
ence instead of personal visits. For this 


area we have inaugurated a system of 
monthly mimeographed letters to the churches 
giving sometimes a sermon, sometimes a study 
in a book of the Bible, ‘and often a book review 
of a recent publication that should be pur- 
chased and read. We strive in this way to 
keep the churches stirred up and progressing. 

In spite of the vigorous efforts of the 
Japanese and Manchukuo troops to suppress 
banditry, disturbances continue to occur; 
people are carried off for ransom; towns 
burned; church buildings destroyed; grain 
stolen; and life is precarious for the farmer. 
As an instance, out of nearly forty Bible 
Institute students, eight reported having been 
molested by robbers during the year. One 
young man was taken in August and held for 
forty days in their greedy clutches. The first 
night the victims are hung up and beaten with 
rope ends to make them tell how much they 
will give to get away. Later they are tortured 
to make their relatives come across with 
the money agreed upon. This young man 
settled for ¥ 180. But his father, being unable 
to raise that amount, sought out the robbers 
and took the son’s place, while the son went 
home, secured the money from friends, came 
back and bought his father’s release. While 
in captivity he was forced to ‘sing songs 
of Zion in a foreign land’ to amuse his captors. 
After his release he came to complete his 
course in the Bible Institute; he was an 
exceptionally bright and earnest student, 
and our only graduate this year. Following 
this he was employed by Presbytery as a 
special evangelist to preach off in Kirin 
Province, receiving ten yen a month for ex- 
penses and no salary. His work was blessed 
with the result that now he is the Presbytery’s 
evangelist over a group of new churches, 

Due partly to the influx of Koreans from the 
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country churches and partly to the natural 
increase, the church jin Sinpin is growing 
rapidly. Last Christmas time the special 
meetings called in the largest crowds we 
have ever had. Over 700 attended on Christ- 
mas eve and on Christmas night every square 
inch was occupied; 960 persons were counted 
as they left the building. This seems incredible 
‘when we realize the building was made 
to accommodate 450. One old man, seeing 
through the frosty window that a highly 
interested crowd was there and wishing to get 
a nearer view, broke a pane of glass trying to 
get in through the window. The building, 
erected ten years ago, needs to be enlarged to 
accommodate the growing attendance. Soon 
we may hope to have a church of a thousand 
here in the city. Special evangelistic meet- 
ings have been held during the year, the last 
being at Presbytery time when Kim Ik Tu, the 
Billy Sunday of Korea, spoke for ten days. 
The Christians were greatly stirred, back- 
sliders reclaimed and 117 persons brought in- 
to the church. 

In Presbyterian territory in Manchukuo 
there are at present three Bible Institutes: 
one in North Manchuria carried on by the 
Korean pastors themselves; one at Mukden 
with about forty men and women students; 
ours at Sinpin with forty men in the autumn 
and twenty women in the spring. Dr. Blair, 
who assisted, reports that our men compare 
very favorably with the best institute men 
anywhere in Korea. One of our graduates 
of last year is an evangelist over a group of 
churches in a disturbed area where robbers 
play hide and seek. No pastor was able in 
the last two years to enter this field; conse- 
quently six young men from these churches 
had not been received into baptized member- 
ship. Upon examination in Christian experi- 
ence and knowledge of the Gospels, it was 
decided to hold a special baptismal service 
for them at the devotional hour. It was a 
solemn and tender service as these six de- 
voted young men acknowledged their faith 
and were welcomed into complete fellowship. 


On Tuesdays and Thursdays our front door 
steps are littered with twenty five or thirty 
pairs of women’s shoes—they are a sight; 
but the real sight is inside the room where 
twenty five or thirty young women are gath- 
ered for study. From the two thousand 
Koreans in the city you could not produce 
a more charming, responsive, neatly dressed 
and eager group of young women. Some 
are recently from the country—they are the 
more timorous ones. Some are new brides— 
their attractive clothes tell the tale. The 
wistfulness on some faces reveals a hidden 
sorrow or proverty. Upon leaving, their dig- 
nified laughter and conversation show that 
they are increasing their store not only of 
religious truth but also of poise and charm. 
The young people of the church are very fond 
of music. For several years they have been 
developing a suitable church choir. Their 
aspirations are now responding to a new 
stimulus in the arrival of two such fine 
musicians as Mr. and Mrs. Clark. In addition 
to regular choir practice each week, a few of 
the more adept are undertaking lessons on the 
organ, violin, cornet and clarionet with the 
expectation of future orchestra work. 

As a new autumn’s work comes on and we 
take account of difficulties met and progress 
made, we think of the five churches that were 
burned during the year; the Koreans have 
replaced or rebuilt these with only a fraction 
of the cost given to help them; these churches 
in distress instead of fading away are on the 
increase, supporting their own pastors and 
evangelists; our Bible Institutes are flourishing 
even in troublous times. We wonder whether 
we can hold out till peaceful times come again. 
When we think of the solid Biblical character 
of the work carried on here through the sup- 
port of the churches at home we take courage 
and go forward. We sincerely hope the 
Boards at home will restore a considerable 
portion of the grant for forward work. For 
the immediate need of expansion, increased 
giving is as essential as our standing by the 
post in these times of disturbance. 
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2, Korean Women of Manchuria 


Mrs. WELLING THOMAS CooK 


@N A SPECTACULAR Way our Korean 
E| women in South Manchuria are not 
figuring in today’s history; but in a 
Gas quiet dignified heroic manner they are 
ae a strong noble effort to lead and help 
their people. No matter where they live 
there are difficulties,-first the language, then 
the customs and out in the country, loneliness 
to overcome ; the women in the farming 
sections are often in the fields doing the work 
that men should be carrying on. 

Several years ago a young widow with two 
sons to raise came to us seeking work. We 
decided to help her but at first I was discour- 
aged with her attempts. One day I inquired 
how she had lived after her husband’s death 
and quietly she said, — “Lady I had to go to the 
fields and do the work he had been doing as it 
was the only way my father-in-law would give 
us grain.” It took some months to give her 
hands a more gentle touch but now I am glad 
she is with me and I find her quick, neat and 
a valuable woman to have with us. 

All over our territory wherever there is a 
Church, on Sunday morning beginning with 
the early hour of the primary Sunday school, 
one can see the familiar sight of white clad 
figures hastening churchward. The older 
generation like to watch the children as they 
sing, recite and study; the young women 
have as their work, teaching; we find in 
almost every town or village a strong primary 
Sunday school conducted by the young men 
and women. Even though many of our young 
women are not graduates of middle schools, 
yet nearly all have attended primary school 
and while they are busy teaching the children, 
quietly like the leaven in the Master’s para- 
ble, they are growing inwardly and find a 
place to fill wherever they go. 

Many of our oldest women were church 
members when they lived in Korea and we 
rejoice to say that few have back-slidden ; 


they have been a strong life-giving stream in 
the Church. We miss each one when the call 
comes to join the ‘Invisible Church for they 
have a rugged dour faith that is not prominent 
in the next generation. Among these “Saints” 
was Kim Chong Syun. Her life seemed sur- 
rounded with disappointments; her husband 

was unwilling to work after he was sixty; her 
son more often owing money rather than earn- 
ing it and her daughter-in-law lazy and indif- 
ferent. An active woman around her home, 
for several years she was one of our most 
interesting Bible Institute students and while 
she lived in town, always the most faithful and 
helpful leader I had when visiting in the 
homes. No one could be passed by ; where- 
ever there was sickness, sorrow, or need we 
visited and unbelievers as well as church 
members claimed her sympathy. Her gentle 
voice always gained an entrance and through 
her, many learned to bow quietly and hear 
one talking to God. 

Our middle aged women seem to lack the 
ruggedness of their mothers, nor do they 
have the freedom and energy of their 
daughters. We have not found them such 
eager and willing workers as those we fondly 
call ‘‘Grannies’’ but their failures are due to 
surroundings and times, rather than to condi- 
tion of heart and mind. These conditions have 
been intensified during the past three years as 
it has been impossible to do as much for the 
women of the district as we would like. 
Classes have been fewer, the Bible women 
have not been able to travel to country dis- 
tricts nor can many of the women come to 
Sinpin for the winter class. In the spring few 
of the young women can leave their homes 
and come to the Bible Institute which is doing 
so much to prepare future leaders. In ad- 
dition to our Institute here in Sinpin, it is 
encouraging to have a request for a woman’s 
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institute from Sanchungisu, one of our grow- 
ing churches. 

Our young women remind us of butterflies, 
both in action and dress. What a change has 
come over their clothing! Although the style 
is almost the same as they used twenty years 
ago, yet the blending of colors is much more 
beautiful and skilful. Several years ago a 
young girl who was studying in Synechun 
came home for her brother’s wedding. She 
was shown the bride’s outfit, and the bride- 
maids’ dresses and said-“Oh mother no one in 
Korea today dresses for a wedding like this; 
the bride is in white and the maids in pale 
pinks and blues. Quickly all was changed and 
we had a pretty wedding and since then I 
think they have grown prettier. We are 
proud of our charming women as they come 
and go to Church, to a weekly Bible class and 
visit in each other’s homes. 

In the spring of 1921 on our first Sabbath in 
Sinpin we went down to Church. Eight timid 
women were waiting. It was an anxious, 
dangerous time. One day this week as we 
watched the local missionary society leaving 
our home we thought of the prayers of those 
faithful eight. Forty women had assembled 
for a meeting and the thought of God’s good- 
ness and mercy to us during these years was 
a cause for thanksgiving. 

In our local Church there are two families 
of which we are very proud, as there are four 
generations of Christians in each household. 

Of course the great-grand mothers, and also the 
| grand mothers were believers in Korea, and 
the young mothers likewise attended Church 


there as children. The fourth generation of 
children are in the primary Sunday school and 
we rejoice that these households have tasted 
and found so sweet the Word of Life that they 
have lived accordingly. It was in the spring 
that one of the great-grand mothers brought 
to me an envelope containing $5.00 (equivalent 
to Yen 5.00) and asked me to send it to the 
Foreign Mission Committee of the General As- 
sembly for work among the Chinese in Shang« 
tung. Grandmother is well known to the Chi- 
nese soldiers in town as she faithfully gives 
them tracts and frequently some one will stop 
at the shop and ask if the old lady has any 
new tracts as they have read all she has given 
them. 

Our tremendous lack is education. We re- 
gret that there are few schools and these are 
very inadequate for the rising generation. All 
through this district there is no middle school 
for boys or girls. At the present time it is im- 
possible for the Koreans even partially to sup- 
port one. Several of our ambitious girls have 
gone out to Syenchun and Pyengyang to attend 
middle school; but among those who have 
studied, none as yet, has been able, because of 
marriage or ill-health, to share with others 
what she has acquired there. But even though 
there is this lack we are proud of them. As 
elsewhere the women are more in numbers in 
our churches ; they are harassed ; they are per- 
plexed; they struggle with poverty; they 
have no external influences to cheer and en- 
courage them, and yet they must dream 
dreams and see visions as they quietly lift up 
their hearts and go forward in a foreign land. 
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Koreans in Eastern Manchuria 
1. The Presbyterian Church in East Manchuria 


REV. ALEX. R. Ross 


ies TWENTY years ago the late 


Rey. A. H. Barker—pioneer mission- 
OF ary to East Manchuria—stood with 
N the writer on the Moason Hill five 
miles from Lungchingtsun. He pointed out 
to me village after village on the surrounding 
plains and asked me to realize the vision 
of wonderful opportunity that lay before the 
forces of Christ’s army. Since those days 
much has been accomplished by the United 
Church of Canada and the Korean Presby- 
terian Church in cooperation with which our 
missionaries work. 

Visitors to Lungchingtsun are impressed as 
they see the strength of the local Presbyterian 
churches and would be still more so if they 
could visit the stronger churches outside in 
the bigger centers as well as the smaller 
village churches, 76 in all. The Presbyterian 
Church here, I believe, has been no small 
force in furthering the cause of righteousness 
in society and amongst its own members. 
If Mr. Barker could see today the cause for 
which he, the late Dr. Foote and former 
Korean workers earnestly labored, he would 
say, ‘Behold what God hath wrought!” 

Over twenty years have passed and again 
to the writer has come a vision, but it is a new 
vision of opportunity. Last April he stood on 
the great plain at Tong Kyung Sung—forty 
Korean miles wide by seventy long—in the New 
Northern Field and thought of the immense 
possibilities for service there, and the chal- 
lenge that the entrance of tens of thousands of 
Korean immigrants would create. This New 
Northern Field is situated about 120 miles north 
of Lungchingtsun in Yungan County in the 
newly formed province of Pinking and in place 
after place, including the centers of Tong 
Kung Sung and Mok Dang Kang, Presby- 
terians are entering. This county affords a 


great prospect from the standpoint of agricul- 
tural, industrial and religious enterprise. 

The Tong Kyung Sung vast plain with 
wheat crops makes one think of Kansas or 
our Canadain Northwest and offers abundant 
room for Korean settlers. The town has 
grown rapidly in number of Korean houses 
and the station is about a half day’s ride by 
train from Tomun on the new railroad from 
there to Mok Dang Kang. When the writer 
was there in April he saw the beginning 
of the erection of a Japanese barracks at 
a proposed cost of ¥20,000. Outside the town 
can be seen the remains of the palace and 
other buildings of the old Korean capital of 
over one thousand years ago. Ten miles 
from Tong Kyung Sung is the great lake 
of Kyung Pa Ho with its very high waterfalls 
promising an enormous electric power which 
may be used for various industries and for 
lighting nearby cities. 

The church at Tong Kyung Sung has grown 
rapidly. In a little over a year the church 
grew from a few persons meeting for worship 
last March, to 800 when the writer and Miss 
Palethorpe visited the place last April. At the 
Bible Study Class then held there was an 
enrollment for daily study of eighty nine men 
and women and an average attendance of one 
hundred and fifty at the evening meetings. 
A fine newly altered church building meant 
everything in the holding of the class while 
later, a devoted deaconess gave one hundred 
yen to purchase a church bell, much needed in 
assembling the people where there are few 
clocks and watches. 

Mok Dang Kang at the junction of the 
railway from Tomun and the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad from Vladivostock, is a place of a great 
future, it is said, andis growing fast. Here 
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also it is‘reported that the Japanese will have a 
large military center. Figures secured through 
the Japanese Consulate at Harbin show the 
unique growth in this one county of Yungan. 
During the four months from January to April 
of this year the number of houses showed 
an increase of 1184 while there was an 
increase in population amounting: to 7,113. 

The history of the Presbyterian Church in 
East Manchukuo in recent years has at times 
been marked with great trial and loss through 
the dangerous situation in which the Christian 
country people have frequently been placed. 
The Chinese bandits and Korean communists 
have terrorized the people, looted and carried 
off captives; there have been a number of 
deaths amongst the Christian people. There 
have been providential escapes and brave and 


faithful witnessing on the part of workers and 
church officers that bring credit to the cause 
of Christ. 

The efforts of the Koreans themselves to 
raise money to advance Christ’s work in the 
New Northern Field have been‘praiseworthy. 
The Jubilee Preaching Society, started last 
year, has this in mind and has secured 
promises for several thousand yen. Our young 
people are doing a fine work in carrying on 
night schools. The work of the Men’s Bible 
Institute is encouraging. Many new believers 
are being added to the churches and ground 
lost in some sections has been regained 
through a new interest springing up. The 
outlook is bright. May God lead our Presby- 
terian Church onward and upward to greater 
heights of trust and effort ! 


2. Korean Women in Eastern Manchuria 


EMMA M. PALETHORPE 


INCE A LIST of the birth-places of the 
Korean women of East Manchuria 
would include all the thirteen Prov- 
inces of Korea, and in addition, a 


number of places in Siberia, it is as difficult 


to generalize on Korean women in East 
Manchuria, as it would be on Korean women 


in Korea. However, as it is usually the 
more independent, resourceful folk who pull 
up stakes and leave the loved home-land 
for the perils and uncertainties of a pioneer 
country, the proportion of this type of women 
would certainly be larger here than in the 
average community in Korea. A chronicle of 
the lives of most of the women here would 
have to include no little hardship. 

A great many of the families who have 
made homes for themselves and now become 
established, came before the advent of the 
railway into Lungchingtsun and for many 
of them, the first contact with the soil of 
East Manchuria was a very intimate one as 
they trudged along mile after mile, first into 
Lungchingtsun and then, perhaps, on further 


to the promised land of which they had been 
told by some relative or fellow villager who 
had already made the venture. Who could 
look upon one of these little bands of pilgrims 
unmoved ? It is not difficult to imagine the 
misgiving and loneliness in the hearts of the ~ 
old couple—the grandparents, who would 
have asked nothing better than to remain 
and be laid to rest on the well known hill-side 
back home, In the hearts of mother and 
father, whose are the responsibility for the 
venture, are mingled anxiety and hope—hope 
that this new land will give freedom and 
yield a living, if not a fortune. And what 
opportunities lie before those children, the 
older of whom carry their share of the pitifully 
few family possessions, while the youngest 
rides on mother’s back, under the bundle 
of bedding which she carries on her head. 
Even in these days of improved facilities, 
when most of the immigrants find some 
means of securing the price of the railway 
ticket to Lungchingtsun, many have to walk 
the rest of the way, and then the mother 
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is faced with the problem of making a home 
for the family, perhaps in a room offered by 
some hospitable neighbor, until more adequate 
housing can be secured. Nor is this hardship 
a matter of once in 2 lifetime. It would seem 
as though, having once made the move from 
the homeland, it is easier to keep on moving. 
At any rate, distant pastures always seem 
to look green to the Koreans in Manchuria and 
they are continually moving on, each move 
meaning inevitable hardship for the women. 

The women of Manchuria retain the customs 
of their native places to a great extent and 
thus only those who have been accustomed to 
doing so in Korea, toil in the fields of the new 
land. A great deal, though not all of the 
buying and selling in the market places, is 
done by the women. 

As elsewhere, women play a very important 
part in the life of the Church and comprise at 
least two thirds of every congregation. Young 
women are active in the Christian Endeavor 
Societies which are to be found in all the 
larger Churches, and in the Sunday Schools, 
and. there is an increasing number of Mission- 
ary Societies becoming affiliated with the 
Presbyterial and thus sharing in the mission- 
ary work of the General Board of the Korean 
Women’s Missionary Society. 

In addition, we have a Society which is 
unique, called “The Life Membership Society” 
and supported with much loyalty and self- 
sacrifice by the Korean women, as a preach. 
ing agency. Some fifteen years ago, a Society 
in Canada conceived the idea of making one 
of the Bible women here, Mrs. Phoebe Yim, 
a Life Member of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

When the Life Membership Certificate 
arrived and was presented to Mrs. Yim she 
was very much overcome at the idea of 
women, away in Canada, who had never seen 
her, caring enough to pay Fifty Yen to 
make her a member of their Society. This 
inspired in her the conviction that Korean 
women ought to be making better use of 
the opportunities for preaching the Gospel 


which lay right at their door and so, after 
much prayer, she decided to launch a “‘Life 
Membership Society.” The payment of ¥5.00, 
at that time worth about $2.50, was to entitle 
one to life-membership in the Society, and 
thus afford, for life, a share in the preaching 
of the Gospel. 

Mrs. Yim was at that time in active service 
as a Bible woman, but even during the past 
seven or eight years, since she retired, though 
she has now reached the age of seventy-two, 
her zeal is undiminished and she continues 
to travel about the country, by all sorts of 
convenyance and enduring all sorts of hard- 
ship, promoting her beloved Society and 
continuing to enroll members. 

To most Korean women, ¥5.00 is a very 
considerable sum, but it is surprising what 
can be done when the imagination is fired and 
the object is felt to be worth while and to date 
almost two hundred women have managed 
to find and pay in this fee while over three 
hundred more have not yet completed the 
payment, 

It was decided to allow the money to 
accumulate and draw interest until One Thou- 
sand Yen had been secured, and then employ 
a worker, This goal was reached in 1930 
and the first worker was employed. The next 
year it was decided to send the Bible woman 
to a remote district, where the East Manchuria 
Presbytery was already supporting a male 
evangelist, and the Society still finds there 
a very fruitful field of labor. The Life Mem- 
bership Society now has upwards of Three 
Thousand Yen invested in rice fields and 
some building lots in one of Manchuria’s 
boom cities, and they hope very soon, to 
be able to employ another worker, on the 
income from these investments. 

The insecurity of life and property, due 
to the Communist and bandit activities, during 
these past few years has been hard on the 
women, and many, even of those who have 
been so fortunate as to escape material loss, 
have been under severe mental strain. How- 
ever, the fortitude and good cheer with which 
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they bear their troubles is most admirable and 
one feels that the Korean women will have no 
small part in the continued development of 
this land, so rich in possibilities. 

Those of us whose lot is cast among these 
women are grateful for the privilege of having 
even a small share in leading them into the 
Kingdom and in encouraging their Spiritual 
development. 


3. 


A Hospital 


Would that the word from the Home Base. 
were not “retreat” but “advance” so that we 
might be able to follow the more recent 
comers into the districts now being opened 
in the North, in order that they too might 
have the opportunity of hearing the Good 
News and sharing in the Kingdom. 


in Manchukuo 


D. M. BLACK, M. D. 


‘a *HEN THE CANADIAN Mission decid- 
p ed in 1912 to follow the large num- 
bers of Koreans moving into the 
tet 9y Kando district of Manchuria they 
felt that medical work should be one of the 
branches of effort undertaken as the needs 
were so great. It was not possible to realize 
this objective immediately butin 1916, Dr. 
S. H. Martin reached the Station and within 
a few days was performing operations on his 
kitchen table though supplied with only a 
small pocket case of instruments. A clinic 
building was soon erected and gradually en- 
larged until by 1921 the present plant of St. 
Andrew’s Hospital was in full operation. It is 
small with only twenty seven inpatient beds 
but is well equipped with an X-ray and other 
facilities and has carried on uninterrupted 
service since its opening. 

Probably the most noticeable difference 
between the work of a hospital here and one 
in Korea is the variety of nationalities met 
among the patients. Our staff, except for 
a Russian mechanic, is composed of Koreans 
but more than a quarter of our patients are 
Manchurians (Chinese) and we also have 
many Russians and Japanese. We thought 
we had about reached the limit one morning 
when in walked a huge coalblack negro. He 
was travelling as a dancer with a Japanese 
circus but had been born in the Congo and 
lived for a number of years in Liverpool ! 

In a district which still retains many of the 


characteristics of a land of pioneers, a hospital 
finds a wide field. Many of the people are 
very poor and, because of poverty and poor 
communication facilities, many advanced and 
neglected cases reach us. Communications 
have improved very considerably of recent 
years with the construction of new railroads 
and the inauguration of bus services which 
run with surprising regularity on the very 
poor roads which they must traverse. But still 
many patients are brought to us over long 
distances in most primitive conveyances—ox- 
carts, improvised stretchers carried by a group 
of men or litters suspended between two 
horses or mules. 

As communications have been steadily im- 
proving so have medical facilities, and doctors 
with a modern training are now located in 
many of the larger towns though few of them 
have very much equipment with which to 
work and the old-style native doctor still 
enjoys very extensive patronage. Many are 
the patients who have suffered much—some- 
times with serious results—from the cautery 
and needle puncture. Several cases have 
been seen where, after a bite from a snake 
which might or might not have been poison- 
ous, the old style treatment of tying a ligature 
of hair tightly around the limb was adopted. 
This resulted in gangrene and the loss of 
the members after much suffering. Self-styled 
practitioners of ‘modern medicine’ who have 
possibly worked for a year or so as a nurse in 
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9 small hospital, are also frequently found and 
are not always competent to give the most 
suitable treatment. They exploit treatment by 
injection since the hypodermic needle enjoys 
a wonderful repute among the more ignorant 
members of all eastern communities and very 
poor patients will scrape up large sums of 
money to pay for injections when they scorn 
equally valuable but cheaper medicine by 
mouth. 

The evangelistic opportunities of the hospit- 
al are very great. Practically all the patients 
are open to the Gospel message and in a small 
hospital like this, it seems easy to get into 
close personat contacl with them. Many mem- 
bers of churches throughout the district first 
learned of their Saviour in the hospital. Our 
staff is made up of earnest Christians who 
put real service into their daily work. In 
dealing with Chinese patients the language 
barrier is difficult to overcome but we have 
close cooperation with the local Chinese church 
and the wife of their pastor comes regularly 
several times a week to witness to her fellow- 
countrymen in the wards and waiting rooms. 

Thus St. Andrew’s Hospital strives to bear 
‘an all-round witness to the Master by main- 
taining a neat, clean, modern institution where 
medical service of a high standard is available 
and where a humble endeavor is made to 
imitate His spirit of true service. It is our aim 
to provide healing for both body and soul. As 
an example we append the following : 

As a young man Mr. Kim had moved from 
Korea to Manchuria seeking his fortune among 
the fertile hills of that land of promise. For 
many years the family had prospered and, 
though not rich, were able to live very com- 
fortably according to Korean standards. But 
at the age of forty, misfortune had come upon 
him. His eyesight gradually failed until he 
became completely blind and could not work 
his farm. His old father of seventy did his 
best but he was feeble and gradually the small 
store of goods accumulated by years of toil 
was slipping away. 
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- One day a neighbor advised him to go to St. 
Andrew’s Hospital in Lungchingtsun—for his 
farm was only about three miles from that 
town—to see if the doctor could not do some- 
thing to give him back his sight. The next 
day, leaning on the arm of his old father, he 
trudged in to the hospital where the doctor 
examined him, diagnosed the case as one of 
cataract and said that an operation would 
probably make possible the restoration of his 
sight. 

Mr. Kim was over-joyed at this word of hope 
and gladly agreed to enter the hospital and 
carefully obey all orders. The operation was 
performed and then came tiresome days lying 
in bed with a bandage over his eyes and 
orders to remain very quiet. When the band- 
age came off, and he was allowed to sit up 
he certainly could see a little more but every- 
thing was hazy and dim. Was this all that he | 
was to gain? Some blood had collected with- 
in the eyeball and, though the cataract was 
gone, the clot obscured vision until it was gra- 
dually absorbed. On the tenth day while walk- 
ing around in the ward just before leaving for 
home he came across a Korean newspaper. 
Picking it up he saw a line of large Chinese 
characters across the top of an advertisement 
and—he could read them! His shout of joy 
startled the ward. For the first time in two 
years he was able to read! 

While in hospital he had listened with | 
interest to the teaching of the evangelist and 
to the short addresses given when service 
was held in the ward. How could he ever 
express his gratitude ? 

RRM d It is so wonderful to be able to see 
again and there isso much to see! I knew 
every rock of these hills and now I see them 
again after two years of darkness. It is 
wonderful! I can never thank you! Please — 
come to my house and I will come to church 


Bible, too! I am so thankful!...... ve 


The Methodists in Manchuria 


1. Koreans in Northern Manchuria 
REv. C. S. DEMING, S. T. D. 


Manchuria is a frontier and the life 

4 of individuals and churches is sus- 

ceptible to more changes than ina 

more settled region. In North Manchuria, 
Koreans are always on the move. 

Many of the Koreans in this section are ref- 
ugees from Russia whence they fled after 
much of their property had been confiscated. 
They associate here more with the Russians 
than with the Koreans. In their habits of 
life, their religious ceremonies, language and 
dress they have become thoroughly Russianiz- 
ed. Many of them, if not all, were baptized 
in the Russian churches. They attend the 
cabarets, dance, drink and engage in the 
opium traffic without regarding it as incon- 
sistent with their religious profession. 

Their weddings are noisy, boisterous drink- 
ing parties, usually held in some Chinese res- 
taurant. The guests call upon the bride and 
groom to kiss publicly and to make speeches 
or sing. Their funerals are conducted by the 

- Russian priests who will not allow any Prot- 
estant ministers to take part in the exercises. 
The open coffin is carried through the streets 
at aslow march, sometimes accompanied by 
an orchestra and always accompanied by a few 
priests with banners and a cross. A white 
catafalque drawn by white horses draped with 
white network, follows the priests and this in 
turn is followed by the bareheaded group of 
mourners and their friends. At the cemetery 
church another ritual service is held in which 
the bereaved place their farewell kisses on 
the forehead of the departed. The coffin is 
then closed and taken out for burial. After 
the burial, the clothes of the decease are burn- 
ed and there is feasting and drinking. 

The anniversary of funerals is also observed 
by prayer in the homes and at the graves. On 


Pj Menchor and particularly Northern 


these occasions they frequently invite us 
to take part, Russian priests being absent: 
They themselves hardly ever attend the 
services of the Korean Methodist Church. 
Some of these have secured property but most | 
of them are renters. Some are employed in 
the railway, customs and postoffices. 

The emigrants from Korea hardly ever se-« 
cure property in this section of Manchuria.: 
But in the south eastern section of Manchuria 
so many Koreans have settled that all life is 
hardly different from the general life in Korea. 
Almost all in this section are renters and ten- 
ant farmers, while those who live in towns 
and cities engage in the opium trade or some 
other nefarious business, in which they are 
protected by their extraterritorial rights. 
There are very few other jobs open to the 
Koreans in a community that is not made up 
largely of Koreans. 

In the country the farmers rent from the 
Chinese on short term leases, live for the most 
part in Chinese houses, and do not stay long 
in one place, being driven out either by failure 
of crops, persecution of Korean communists, 
raids of bandits or other warlike conditions, 
In many places the Koreans still buy their 
protection by paying tribute to the bandits in 
control of their section. 

Since the Japanese have come in, several 
large concessions have been secured upon 
which Koreans labor as tenant farmers, live in 
small villages and are protected by Japanese 
troops. Some of our most prosperous Chris-, 
tian groups are on such concessions. The. 
Japanese are buying up a great deal of rice 
land and it is now easier for Koreans with, 
funds to buy land than formerly. In dan- 
gerous places the turn over in good years 
is 100% on the money invested; in perfectly 
safe places the purchase price is secured from 
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the crops in three years time. There is still 
property to be bought at this advantageous 
rate but it will not be long before it will all be 
snapped up by large colonial development 
companies. 

During this year near Imyenpo, 20 Koreans 
were killed by bandits whilst they were trying 
to plant some fields in a region from which 
the Chinese drove them away last year. And 
this though they had protection from Japan- 
ese troops. One of our pastor’s sons was also 
killed this spring in the neighborhood of Yun- 
gotap (Yung An). He had charge of a gang 
of Chinese coolies who were building a road 
under the protection of Japanese troops. 
They were surrounded by a large band of 
bandits and as no reinforcements came to 
help them, after their food gave out they 
were destroyed. 

Just before leaving for our Annual Mission 

Conference we were prevented from visiting 
one of the cities on the river where they had 
asked us to come and organize Christian 
work, by the news brought by the president of 
the Korean People’s Association there that five 
Koreans had been kidnapped by bandits and 
were being held for ransom. 
- The interests of the Koreans here are being 
well looked after by the authorities here and 
in Chosen. Good schools are provided with 
teachers and a graduate Korean physician in 
every place where there is a sufficiently large 
group of Koreans. Other help comes through 
the Korean Peoples Association, branches of 
which are established wherever Koreans 
settle. 

During the vicissitudes of strife and shifting 
population, the churches have struggled on. 
Some have prospered and some have entirely 
disappeared only to start up in new places or 
strengthen already established churches. In 
self support the churches in Manchuria are 
doing somewhat better than the churches in 
Korea. 

The Korean Methodist church in Manchuria 
carries on work in two districts. The East 
district comprises the churches in Pukkando 


(Wen-niao) and the North district comprises 
the churches in North Manchuria. In the 
East district the territory is worked in con- 
junction with the Presbyterian church but in 
the North district, comity with the Presbyteri- 
an church gives us a free field, they not work- 
ing north of a certain line and we not work- 
ing south of that line. 

The whole of the work of the Korean 
Methodist ‘Church is manned by 16 Korean 
preachers and 11 Biblewomen. The majority 
of the churches are in the East district, where 
the Koreans are so numerous that they out- 
number the Chinese in many places. In that 
region also the Koreans own six tenths of the 


‘land. Five of the townships are officered entire- 


ly by Koreans, one Manchu only being at the 
head of the district. In the East district there 
are 12 circuits containing 22 churches of 
Methodists and some 30 odd circuits contain- 
ing about 50 churches of Presbyterians. In 
the North district there are organized churches 
in only 11 places. During the present year 
this work has been somewhat disturbed by a 
schism in which five of our preachers and one 
Bible woman joined. This independent church 
in withdrawing stated as their intention, the 
founding of a new church which would have 
none of the faults of the old and which they 
announce to be undenominational and a union 
of the Methodist and Presbyterian churches in 
Manchuria. 

Their action promoted with zeal and evan- 
gelistic fervor resulted in the defection of our 
entire groups at Kirin and Yungotap and a 
split in our churches at Hsinking and Harbin, 
Later the church at Yuwha also went in with 
them and we had difficulty in holding some of: 
the other churches in line. The churches 
that have not been disturbed by the movement 
are the churches at Supingkai, Kongchuryung, 
Kohangtun and Hatong. Financially the 
movement has taken considerable of our self- 
support into the new church, probably as 
much as 150 yen per month. 

The movement left us without any pastors 
for a time but the work of the churches was 
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carried on by the local preachers until new 
pastors could be supplied. The church at 
Yungotap has returned to us in the meantime 
and the split from our church in Hsinking is 
not prospering as is evidenced by the fact that 
the pastor in charge is withdrawing to move 
to Kyowha this month. The whole church at 
Kirin (about 60 people) and about the same 
“number at Harbin are still with the new 
organization and they have a prosperous 
church on the Yuwha Japanese concession. 
We all look forward to the time when there 
will be but one Korean Church in Manchuria. 
Atithe present time our churches are all union 
in fact if not in name for they are composed 
of Christians of all denominations. In North 


Manchuria these groups are called Methodist 
and in South Manchuria Presbyterian but they 
are all one in spirit and in a desire to make 
Christ known to all men. 

The opening of railways in different sections 
of Manchuria is bringing in a large number of 
emigrants from Korea and a colporteur has 
been appointed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Soeiety to work among the Korean set- 
tlers along these lines. He has begun work 
on the Lafa-Harbin line. Even as the crops 
this year bring prosperity to the farmers so 
the Holy Spirit working through the lives 
of the Christians, brings a great spiritual 
harvest to the churches in Manchuria this 
year. 


2. The Manchuria Mission Conference 


of the Korean Methodist Church 
Rey. J. S. RYANG D. D. 


A HE CONFERENCE was opened on 
Friday June 28, 1935 at 9:00 A. M. 
in the Methodist Church at Hsinking, 
the new capital of Manchukuo, and 
closed on Monday, July 1, at 2:55 P. M. with 
General Superintendent J. S. Ryang presiding. 

2. It was quite appropriate for the Con- 
ference to hold its session in the new capital 
of the new State at this time, when the people 
are busily engaged in building up the political 
and business enterprises, to consider the work 
of building up the Kingdom of God which all 
men must seek first. 

3. The attendance was almost perfect, al- 
though the distance for the members to travel 
was very great. Sixteen Korean preachers, 
seven Bible women, and ten lay representa- 
tives attended the Conference, besides Dr. C, 
S. Deming, the only resident missionary mem- 
ber of the Conference, and the General Super- 
intendent who came from Seoul, Korea. The 
aggregate total mileage travelled by the mem- 
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bers to this Conference may exceed twenty 
thousand miles. 

4, The most important feature of the Con- 
ference was the five inspiring and uplifting 
addresses delivered by Dr. B. W. Billings, the 
President of the Methodist Theological Semin- 
ary in Seoul. The topics were timely when 
the workers have to go out and face the in- 
describable difficulties in this unsettled part 
of the world with nothing tangable but the 
Bible and hymn-book. Dr. Billings has made 
a great contribution to the Manchurian work. 

5. It was feared by some that the entire 
work in Manchuria had been demoralized 
owing to the fact that five of our preachers 
and one Bible woman in North Manchuria re- 
signed from our Methodist Church and started 
an independent organization (one of the five 
preachers cancelled his resignation soon after- 
wards). One of the two congregations which 
had signified its willingness to join the new 
organization, cancelled its intention and sent a 
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representative to this Conference. The entire 
work in North Manchuria is very encouraging 
and in many respects its future is brighter 
than ever before. 

6. Six men and three woman have newly 
been granted licenses to preach and one man, 
Rev. Do In Kwon, was ordained. He had a very 
interesting career. He became a Christian in 
Korea and had been well educated in the old 
Korean school. He took a very prominent 
part in the Independence Movement some 
seventeen years ago and afterwards went to 
Siberia for the furtherence of the cause. 
However, he soon joined our Methodist 
Church there and became a very active 
worker. During the time of persecuting 
Christians in Siberia about six or seven years 
ago, he led many Christians to the eastern 
part of Manchuria at the risk of his life, like a 
good shepherd. He has been pastor to those 
poor people ever since and he has now been 
consecrated as a “Pastor” for the service of 
those whom he led out toa safe place in the 
name of the Great Shephered. 

a. No wonder we had a good Conference, 
since our people made good preparations for 
it. Before the Conference, our church at 
Hsinking had a special prayer meeting every 
evening for a week and just before coming to 
the Conference, our workers in East Man- 
churia (Kando) had experienced a wonder- 
ful revival which was led by Rev. L. C. 
Brannan, the Superintendent of the Choonchun 
District. 

8. Every train from Korea is full of Korean 
imigrants and the rice cultivation in Manchuria 
is almost entirely done by the Korean farmers. 
Manchuria needs Koreans for cultivating rice 
on her wide area and Koreans need Manchu- 
ria for making a better livelihood. It has 
been said that any Korean farmer can raise 
with less effort, form five to twelve times as 
large a crop in North Manchuria as he could 
in Korea, because the virgin soil in North 
Manchuria is so rich and the working season 
is so short. It is certain that a large number 


of Korean farmers will come and settle down 
all over Manchuria. 

9. The opening of railroads in different 
sections of Manchuria will make the country 
gradually safe for farmers to settle and after 
two or three years the churches in North 
Manchuria may be entirely self-supporting. 
The question of supporting preachers is far 
brighter in Manchuria than in Korea. 

10. The greatest and most urgent need is 
adequate church homes, There are several 
country groups which need buildings urgently, 
but the congregations in Harbin, the cosmo- 
politan city of Manchuria, and Hsinking, the 
capital city of Manchukuo, are desperately in 
need of adequate church buildings. At pre- 
sent they carry on their work in rented build- 
iugs, but the landlords raise the rent every 
few months and the places are not suitable 
for our purposes. 

11. Knowing the inadequacy to meet the 
situation the Conference adopted the following 
resolution : 

Whereas the creation of Manchukuo State 
has encouraged the Korean imigration to such 
an extent that the Korean population in North 
Manchuria has already been increased to 
about tenfold in three years. 

Whereas the opportunity to evangelize the 
Koreans in Manchuria is so great and urgent, 
and 

Whereas the task of evangelizing these 
Koreans in such a vast area as Manchuria is 
too great for the Korean Methodist church to 
undertake alone, therefore. 

Be it resolved that we, the members of the 
Manchuria Mission Conference of the Korean 
Methodist Church assembled in Hsinking, June 
28—July 1, 1935, earnestly appeal to the Board 
of Foreign Missions at New York, (including 
the W. F. M.S.) and the Board of Missions at 
Nashville to increase their financial assistance 
and to appoint two missionary families and 
two single women for the work of the Man- 
churia Mission Conference at the earliest poss- 
ible date. 
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What’s Interesting the Korean Church? 


Extracts from the ‘‘Christian Messenger’’ and other newspapers 


Translated by Y. H. Kim, Pu. D. 


. The 6th General Assembly of the Women’s Temper- 
ance Association took place September 4-5 in Pyeng- 
yang. More than one hundred delegates of 32 branch 

' associations were present. 

A challenging figure is reported for temperance 
work of the Churches in Korea. During last year 
80,000,000 gallons of strong beverage were consumed 
or four gallons for each man in the peninsula. The 
tax on strong drink netted 15,000,000 yen, 

The 24th General Assembly of the Korean Presby- 
terian Church was held in the West Gate Church, 
Pyengyang, Sept. 6-18. 81 elders, 81 pastors and 40 
missionaries were present. The reports show 2,729 
Churches with a total membership of 323,874; or an 
increase of eleven places of worship and 25,543 mem- 
bers during the past year. In spite of the big cuts in 
mission appropriation, the enthusiasm for various 
activities was manifest. The next Assembly will be 
held at Kwangju. 

On September 11th; in connection with the 24th 
General Assembly of the Korean Preabyterian Church, 
the ceremony for the opening of Moffett Memorial 
Hall, was held. The Hall was erected in honor of Dr. 
Samuel Moffett to commemorate his forty-seven years 
of Christian service. Schools which he established, 
besides his church activities, number more than a 
hundred. The building is located near the Union 
Christian College. 

One was reminded of the courage of Thomas Carlyle 
who rewrote his History of the French Revolution, 
when we heard about the cornerstone laying of the 
Christian Hospital at Chunju, September 11th. The 
hospital was destroyed by fire January 11th this year. 
During the intervening months Dr. L. K. Boggs was 
untiring in his money raising campaigns for a new 
building. 

The 24th Annual Conference of the Federal Council 
of Protestant Evangelical Missions in Korea was held 
September 14-17. On tle 17th, Mr. Imaida, the Vice- 
Governor-General made an address and stressed the 
truth that ‘For spiritual cultivation we must look to re- 
ligious workers for its attainment, and it is of the 
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highest importance that we should undertake to culti«-: 
vate a healthy religious belief among the people, 
so that all may live their lives with reverential and 
serious minds,’ 

The 12th National Christian Council met in Chung- 
dong Church Septemebr 18th. It was voted to suspend: 
for one year the activities of the Council, except the 
missionary word in Japan, and dispense with the office 
rooms and the chair of General Secretary. The interna- 
tional correspondence and other official work will be: 
conducted by Rev. J. S. Ryang, Chairman, and Mr. 
Hungki Lew, Secretary. Rev. J. S. Ryang, Dr. G. S. 
McCune and Rev. Changjun Kim were appointed to 
confer with the Presbyterian Church in Korea to 
rejoin the Council by sending delegates next year. 

The Fourth Farmer’s Institute will be held at its 
headquarters at Shinchon from October 15th to Feb- 
ruary 14th under the joint auspices of the Central Y. 
M. C. A. in Seoul, the National Committee of the 
Korean Y. M. C. A., and Chosen Christian College. 
The results of this Institute are greatly appreciated 
and the activities of those in attendance are far reach- 
ing in their influences upon rural Korea. An average 
of 15 young farmers from nearly all provinces of 
Korea, receive instruction in moden farming. 

The statistical figure for semi-religious organizations 
in Korea is 67 with 170,000 adherents. Chundokyo, the 
syncretism of Christianity and Confucianism with some 
political motives by the founder, is the strongest with 
93,406 followers. 

It is reported that a company with a capital of 
80,000,000 yen for emigrating Koreans to Manchukuo, 
will be completely established next year. Every, year 
50,000 people will be taken to Manchukuo. They are 
expected to become free farmers in ten years after 
their settlement. Each household will be invested 
with 1,000 yen. 

The much needed educational conference for all 
private common school teachers in Korea will be initi- 
ated by Union Christian College at the College for one 
week beginning with the 26th of December. Instruc- 
tive and refreshing courses are offered. 


Our Contributors of November 


Our contributors are members of the Church of 
Scotland Mission to the Chinese in Manchuria and 
of three missions in Korea that have located stations 
and missionaries for work among Koreans in Man- 
churia, now known cficially as Manchukuo. 

The Rev. D. T. Robertson has been a missionary 
to the Chinese in Manchuria for forty five years. 
In his early associations with Dr. John Ross he says 
that he saw the first Korean New Testaments being 
shipped to Korea. Both Dr. Leggate and Mr. 
Wedderburn are members of the Church of Scotland 
Mission to the Chinese and have been working in 
Manchuria about thirty years. Dr. Leggate is the 
physician in charge at the joint station of Sinpin. Mr. 
Wedderburn is located further north at Hailung. The 
Rev. Wm. G. Davis of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission in Manchuria is stationed at Taonan. 

Rev. A. R. Ross, Miss Emma Palethorpe and D. M. 
Black M. D. are members of the United Church of 
Canada Mission and are located in Lungchingtsun, 
which is a Station for work among Koreans in eastern 
Manchuria. They came to Korea twenty eight, 
nineteen and eight years ago respectively. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cook are members of the Chosen 
Mission, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. They came 
to Korea in 1908 and were assigned in 1918 to work 
among Koreans in southern Manchuria. Since 1921 
they have resided at Sinpin when that station was 
established as a joint-station with the Church of 
Scotland Mission, 

The Rev. C. S. Deming, S. T. D. is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission in Korea and resides in 
Harbin. He came to Korea in 1905 and for a number 
of years was a member of the faculty oi the Methodist 
Theological Seminary in Seoul. 

We take pleasure in announcing that Mr. Y. H. Kim, 
Ph. D., Librarian of Ewha College, will translate, from 
Korean papers and magazines excerpts for the page, 
‘‘What’s Interesting the Korean Church?’’ This page 
was formerly furnished us by the Rev. Bruce F. Hunt 
now on furlough and was much appreciated by our 
readers. We are fortunate in securing a well quali- 
fied English speaking Korean to send us the material 
for this page. 


STAMPS FOR SALE 
A BARGAIN 


1899 Japanese issue, complete—15 stamps. 

1914 Japanese issues to} date, including ¥ 5.00 and 
*¥ 10.00 stamps—19 stamps and One Sheet of Mixed 
Stamps, Japanese and Foreign—36 stamps. 

ALL THE ABOVE FOR TWO YEN 

Also we offer One Sheet of Commemorative Stamps, 
unused. 20 stamps for ¥ 3.10. 

Please apply, with remittance, to HENRY SAN- 
BORN, PLEASANTON, KOBE, JAPAN. 


Notes and Personals 


United Church of Canada Mission 
Death 

News of the sudden death of Rev. A. F. Robb, D. D. 
in Pyengyang, on Oct. 22nd, came as a shock to all 
mission and church circles in Korea. Dr. Robb 
came to Korea in 1901. For many years he has” 
been a member of the faculty of the Presbyterian - 
Theological Seminary in Pyengyang. He return-- 
ed recently from furlough, after recovering as it 
was thought from a serious illness. A more ex- 
tended notice will appear in a later number of 
this magazine. 


Southern Methodist Mission 


Returned from a brief leave of absence in the U.S.A. 
Dr. and Mrs. M. B. Stokes, i 
Miss Margaret Billingsley. 

~ Rev. W. G. Cram, D. D. who came to‘!Korea as a mis- 
sionary in 1902, and who during recent years has 
been General Secretary of! the Board of Foreign 
Missions at Nashville, Tenn., is*now in Korea ona. 
brief visit. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Visitor 
Rev. James E. Detweiler, D. D., for some yearsa 
missionary in Japan and now District Secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions with: headquarters 
at Chicago, IIl., arrived in Korea on Oct. 28rd. for 
a brief visit. 


United Church of Canada 
Birth 
To Dr. and Mrs. D. M. Black, Lungchingtsun, a son, 
Douglas Peyton, was born on October 21. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from the United States 


Rev. B. A. Cumming, Mokpo. Mrs. Cumming and: 
the children will return later. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from furlough 
Miss G. O. Bergman, Taiku 


British and Foreign Bible Society 


The Rev. J. R. Temple, one of the London secre- 
taires of the Society, spent two weeks in Korea in 
October and visited a number of mission stations. 
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EVERY YARD GUARANTEED 
TO RETAIN ITS COLOR 
JUST THE MATERIAL 
TO SUIT YOU 
FOR HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES 


e SEND TO US FOR SAMPLES 


FURNITURE CROCKERY 
é TABLES, CHAIRS, SEE OUR BLUE OR TAN 
g CABINETS, ETC. COLOR TEA SETS 
« Made at the Before purchasing Afternoon 
Salvation Army Tea Sets elsewhere. 
Boys’ Home 
Have you shortage in your 
hoenix Sets ? 
4 Estimates upon We always have a good supply 
14 Application to make ug. 
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